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PROCEEDINGS,  &c. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  held  their  annuai 
meeting  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst.  at  Prospect  Hill,  in 
Philadelphia  county. 

The  exhibition  of  live  stock,  the  trials  of  ploughmen  and  of 
animals  at  the  plough — the  competition  in  sheep  shearing — the 
display  of  fine  Arabian,  turf,  and  draught  horses,  afforded  more 
variety,  and  created  greater  excitement  than  had  been  on  any 
similar  occasion  observed. 

The  Committee  on  Neat  Cattle  report,  that  they  consider  the 
following  persons  entitled  to  premiums : 


John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  bull,  not  less  than  one  year 

old,  a piece  of  plate,  worth  ....  g50 
For  the  improved  Durham  Short  Horn  bull  Beau.  Pre- 
mium relinquished. 

James  Cox,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - - 40 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  bull  Blyth. 

Geo.  W.  Sargeant,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - 20 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  bull  Monk. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  a bull  calf,  not  more  than  one  year 

old,  plate,  - - - - - 15 


For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  bull  calf,  Ohio.  Premium  relin- 
quished. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  cow,  not  more  than  7 nor 

less  than  3 years  old,  plate,  - - - 40 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  cow  Lady.  Premium  relinquished 
John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - 25 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  cow  Belina.  Premium  relinquished. 
•James  Cox,  for  the  next  best,  plate  - - 10 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  cow  Cora. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  heifer  not  more  than  3 nor 

Jess  th<in  1 vea.r  old,  plate,  - - - - SO 


4. 


For  the  improved  I),  S.  H.  heifer  Lydia.  Premium  re- 
linquished. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - glG 

For  the  I.  I).  S.  II.  heifer  Coquette.  Premium  relin- 
quished. 

James  Cox,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - - 5 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Rose. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  best  heifer  not  more  than  12 

months  old,  plate,  - - - - - 20 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Lucy.  Premium  relinquished. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - 10 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Margaret.  Premium  relin- 
quished. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - 5 

For  Mary,  of  Durham  short  horn  and  Sussex  blood. 
Premium  relinquished. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  improved 

Durham  short  horn  bull,  plate,  - - 50 

For  Wye  Comet.  Premium  relinquished. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  improved 
Durham  short  horn  cow,  not  less  than  three  years  old, 
plate,  - - - - - 30 

For  Shepherdess.  Premium  relinquished. 

John  Hare  Povvel,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  improved 

Durham  short  horn  heifer,  plate,  - - - 20 

For  Yorkshire  Belle.  Premium  relinquished. 

THOS.  SMITH, 
THOS.  SERRILL, 
JAMES  COX, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 

Committee. 

(O’  All  Improved  Durham  Short  Horns,  from  Mr.  Povvel’s  stock,  except 

Mary,  half  short  horn,  half  Sussex  breed, 

The  foregoing  premiums,  awarded  to  John  Hare  Powel, 

amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  have  been 

relinquished. 

GEO.  BLIGHT, 

Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 

October  2 7,  1825. 


The  Committee  for  Sheep  and  Swine,  report,  that  they  consi- 
der the  following  persons  entitled  to  premiums: 

William  J.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  the  best 
ram,  not  less  than  two  years  old,  a piece  of  plate, 
worth  ------  810 

For  his  imported  Saxon  ram. 

For  the  next  best,  - - - - 5 

For  the  next  best,  - - - - - 5 

Charles  Kuhn,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  the  best  ram 

not  more  than  two  years  old,  a piece  of  plate,  worth  7 
For  a ram  from  his  merino  flock. 

For  the  next  best,  plate,  ....  5 

For  a ram  from  ditto. 

Henry  L.  Waddell,  of  Bucks  county,  for  the  best  pen  of 
merino  ewes,  not  less  than  five  in  number,  a piece  of 
plate,  worth  - - - - - - 10 

For  the  best  merino  ram,  plate,  - - - 10 

For  the  best  pen  of  merino  ewes,  not  less  than  five  in 
number,  plate,  - - - - 10 

John  Hare  Powel,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  the  best  ram 
of  Dishley  blood,  not  less  than  two  years  old,  a piece 
of  plate,  worth  - - - - 10 

For  the  best  ram  of  Dishley  blood,  not  more  than  two 
years  old,  plate,  - - - - - 7 

For  the  best  pen  of  Dishley  ewes,  not  less  than  five  in 

number,  plate,  - - - - - fO 

For  the  best  ram  of  Southdown  blood,  a piece  of  plate, 
worth  - - - - - 20 

For  his  imported  ram. 

For  the  best  ewe  of  Southdown  blood,  plate,  - 20 

For  his  imported  ewe. 

For  the  best  broad -tail  ram  of  mountain  Tunisian  blood, 
plate,  - - - - - - 10 

For  the  best  broad-tail  ewe  of  mountain  Tunisian  blood, 
plate,  - - - - - 10 

Reuben  Haines,  for  the  best  boar,  not  less  than  eight  months 

old,  a piece  of  plate,  worth  - - - - 10 

Charles  Kuhn,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  - - 5 


David  Woodington,  for  the  best  sow,  not  less  than  eight' 

months  old,  - - - - - §5 

John  Finlayson,  for  the  next  best,  - - 3 

For  the  best  pigs,  not  less  than  five  in  number,  not  more 
than  eight  months  old,  - - * - 5 

The  committee  further  submit,  that  although  they  recommend 
the  above  animals,  as  entitled  to  premiums,  they  consider  Mr. 
Leffert’s  ewes  and  ram,  Mr.  Worth’s  ewes  and  ram,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cox's  ewes  and  ram,  all  of  Dishley  blood,  as  fine  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

Mr.  Case’s  pen  of  Dishley  ewes  was  much  noticed. 

Mr,  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wynkoop  exhibited  pens  of  merinoes,  of 
good  size  and  in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  Reading,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  tivo  very  fine  merino 
’sheep. 

The  committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  they  have 
on  no  occasion  witnessed  a display  of  finer  stock  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Rees’  boar,  of  eleven  months,  was  of  remarkable  size. 

Mr.  James  Cox’s  sow,  of  four  years,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cox’s 
hoar  of  the  same  age,  of  mixed  Suffolk  breed,  are  deemed  well 
elftitled  to  notice. 

HENRY  L.  WADDELL, 
JNO.  WILLCOX, 
JONATHAN  ROBERTS, 
WM.  HARRIS, 

WM.  DARLINGTON, 

Committee . 


The  Committee  on  Horses  report  that  they  consider  the  fol- 
lowing persons  entitled  to  premiums: 

Edward  Parker,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  horse,  not  less 

than  three  years  old,  a piece  of  plate,  worth  - - g50 

For  the  horse  “John  Stanley.” 

Joseph  Kersey,  for  the  best  horse,  fitted  for  draught,  not 

less  than  three  years  old,  a piece  of  plate,  worth  - 2$ 

For  Chester  County  Bay. 

William  Wallace  Cook,  for  the  best  filly,  not  more  than 
three  years  old,  a piece  of  plate,  worth 
For  Rarity. 
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A premium  having  been  offered  for  the  “ best  thorough-bred 
horse,”  which  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  applicable  only  to  the  race  called  turf  horses,  your  commit- 
tee are  constrained  to  regard  the  strict  letter  of  the  premium  bill, 
and  thus  cannot  take  into  view  the  beautiful  and  high  bred  Ara- 
bians, which  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  have  commanded  ad- 
miration wherever  they  appeared.  They  are  aware  that  their  pre- 
decessors have  not  acted  upon  this  rule;  yet  they  conceive,  as 
there  are  thorough -bred  Cleveland  bays,  thorough-bred  barbs, 
and  thorough-bred  horses  of  various  denominations,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  the  directors,  as  to  the  construc- 
tion, which  they  have  given  to  the  Society’s  intention  formally 
proclaimed  in  their  bills.  No  Cleveland  bay  having  appeared, 
they  venture  to  recommend  that  an  honorary  premium  of  a cup 
worth  25  dollars,  be  presented  to  John  G.  Watmough,  for  Ab- 
dallah,* and  that  a cup  of  the  same  value  be  presented  to  John 
Watson,  for  Brown  Highlander,  as  they  conceive  that  the  sym- 
metry, breeding,  activity,  and  strength  of  these  horses,  more  near- 
ly approach  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  called  Cleveland 
bay,  than  any  which  have  been  brought  into  their  view. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
RICHARD  B.  JONES, 
JNO.  G.  WATMOUGII, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 


John  Allen,  Assistant  Judge. 


Committee. 


The  Committee  for  Oxen  at  the  Plough  report,  that  the  fol- 
lowing named  individuals  contended  for  the  premium  for  the 
best  pair  of  working  oxen,  viz: 

B.  Larzalere,  of  Bucks  county,  William  Harris,  of  Chester 

* Col.  Watmough  was  originally  on  the  Committee  for  Horses.  He  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  serve,  but  was  persuaded  to  act,  upon  condition,  that 
no  opinion  should  be  required  from  him  in  relation  to  horses  for  quick 
draught,  in  which  only  his  interest  could  be  concerned.  A similar  course 
was  observed  by  Judge  Jones,  who  by  his  vote  upon  the  question,  as  to  the 
“ thorough-bred  horse,”  excluded  his  own,  although  as  high  bred  an  Ara- 
bian as  any  that  can  be  shown. 


county,  John  G.  Watmough,  and  Mordecai  R.  Moore,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  Thomas  F.  Ashton,  of  Philadelphia  county  ; 
and  that  they  consider  Dr.  Wm.  Harris  entitled  to  the  premium 
of  “a  piece  of  plate  worth  50  dollars,  for  the  best  pair  of  work- 
ing oxen,  above  6 years  old,  reference  being  had  to  their  per- 
formance at  the  plough,”  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  hard  old  sward 
having  been  accurately  ploughed  by  them,  six  inches  deep,  in  21 
minutes,  without  a driver. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 
JAMES  WORTH, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 
Committee. 


The  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Draught  Horses,  beg  leave  to 
report,  that  they  recommend  the  award  of  the  premium  for  the 
best  pair  of  draught  horses,  reference  being  had  to  their  perform- 
ance at  the  plough,  to  Guy  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia  county,  a 
piece  of  plate  worth  25  dollars.  Nine  persons  having  entered. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
WM.  HARRIS, 
THOS.  SMITH, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 
Committed. 


The  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Ploughmen  with  Oxen  beg 
leave  to  report,  that  they  recommend  the  award  of  the  premium 
for  the  best  ploughman  with  oxen,  to  Thomas  F.  Ashton,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia county — 30  dollars.  Six  persons  having  entered. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
THOS.  SMITH, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 

Committee. 


The  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Ploughmen  with  Horses  be<r 
leave  to  report,  that  they  recommend  the  award  of  the  premium 
for  the  best  ploughman  with  horses,  to  Samuel  Beaver,  of  Ches- 
ter countv — 30  dollars.  Nine  persons  having  entered. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
WM.  HARRIS, 
THOS.  SMITH, 
JON  A.  THOMAS, 
Committee. 


The  Committee  on  Sheep  Shearing  consider  David  Tappan 
entitled  to  a premium  of  5 dollars.  Five  persons  having  entered. 

MATTHEW  ROBERTS, 

Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures  recommend  the 
award  of  the  following  premiums  to  the  persons  respectively 
named : 

For  the  best  blankets,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Worth,  of  Bucks 

county,  ------  glO 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Chester  county,  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  damask  table  linen,  to  John  Finlay  - 

son,  -------  5 

For  the  best  carpeting,  not  less  than  30  yards,  to  Mrs. 

Hepzibah  Thomas,  of  Bucks  county,  - - 10 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  Barnitz,  of  York  county,  - 5 

For  the  best  hearth  rug,  to  Miss  Ann  Taylor,  of  Bucks 
' county,  ------  5 

For  the  second  best,  to  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  of  Bucks 

county,  ------  4 

For  the  best  cotton  shawl,  to  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  - - -5 

For  the  best  cider,  not  less  than  30  gallons,  to  Mr.  John 

Feaster,  of  Bucks  coitnty,  - - - - 10 
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The  Committee  have  to  regret,  that  the  woollen  knit  hose  ma- 
nufactured by  Mrs.  Kersey,  of  Chester  county,  were  not  re- 
ceived in  time  to  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  their  merits. 

Several  samples  of  domestic  wine  were  exhibited,  which  were 
esteemed  excellent  of  their  kind. 

Mr.  Bonsall,  of  Germantown,  exhibited  his  grape  and  currant 
wine,  of  equal  quality  to  the  wine  which  took  the  premium  last 
year. 

A sample  of  some  very  fine  currant  wine,  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Waddell,  of  Bucks  county. 

STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 

JONA.  THOMAS, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 

Committee. 


The  Committee  on  Implements  of  Husbandry  report,  that  they 
recommend  the  award  of  a premium  of  5 dollars,  to  Samuel 
Kirk,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  a machine  for  paring  apples. 

A number  of  implements  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of 
husbandry,  were  exhibited,  which  displayed  considerable  inge- 
nuity; although  no  improvements  appeared  to  the  committee,  to 
be  of  such  character  as  to  justify  them  in  recommending  the 
award  of  any  premium. 

WM.  DARLINGTON, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  implements  inspected  by  the  committee, 
various  articles  were  sent  by  Mr.  Powel,  merely  for  exhibition. 

The  foregoing  reports  having  been  presented  to  the  Directors, 
were  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  awards  were  accordingly 
proclaimed.  JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 

Recording  Secretary . 

In  addition  to  the  animals  which  were  entitled  to  premiums, 
the  Directors  noticed  with  great  satisfaction  an  hundred  and  ten 


horned  cattle  of  various  breeds:  some  of  them  exhibiting  by  their 
points,  symmetry  and  early  maturity,  great  improvement,  evi- 
dently arising  from  the  increased  attention  which  has  been  with- 
in a few  years  excited  towards  this  important  object  of  the  hus- 
bandman’s care.  They  wrere  much  attracted  by  Mr.  Blight’s, 
Mr. Morris’  and  Mr.  Hamilton’s  cattle  from  Philadelphia  county. 

To  Mr.  Wynkoop,  Mr.  Feaster,  Mr.  Worth,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Paxson,  Mr.  Waddell,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bucks  county;  Dr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Chester  county;  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  county,  the  Society  were  in- 
debted for  important  additions  to  their  Show. 

Besides  the  Sheep  for  which  premiums  could  be  awarded  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  more  than  two  hundred  were  presented, 
many  of  them  characterized  not  merely  by  excellence  of  fleece, 
but  by  fine  forms,  and  every  mark  of  healthful  and  vigorous  con- 
stitutions. This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  Mr.  Kuhn’s 
merino  flock,  which,  by  careful  selection  and  skilful  manage- 
ment, have  been  brought  to  attain  a degree  of  size  and  symmetry 
in  carcass,  rarely  exhibited  by  merino  sheep  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country. 

Although  the  display  of  Stud  Horses  quite  equalled  the  ex- 
pectations which  the  Directors  had  formed — the  deficiencies  in 
form,  bone,  size,  and  action,  which  are  evident  in  most  of  the 
females,  lead  them  to  apprehend,  that  without  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  brood  mares,  no  permanent  improvement 
can  be  expected  in  their  offspring,  however  excellent  the  sires 
may  be  in  every  point  and  characteristic  to  be  desired. 

Thus  whilst  they  consider  themselves  much  indebted  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  gratified  them  by  sending  mares  to  the 
ground,  they  conceive  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  restric- 
tion announced  in  the  bills,  and  therefore  have  caused  the  pre- 
miums for  brood  mares,  as  none  appeared  “ worthy  of  distinc- 
tion,” to  be  withheld. 

By  offering  a premium  for  thorough-bred  horses,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  promote  the  introduction  of  animals  for  the  turf,  but 
merely  to  put  within  the  reach  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  the 
kind  of  horse,  which  a majority  of  the  Society  consider  best 
adapted  to  improve  the  races  employed  for  quick  draught  upon 
the  road.  JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 

Corves.  Sec’ry  Penn.  Agricultural  Society. 
Philadelphia  County,  Oct,  27,  1825. 


After  having  witnessed  the  success  of  their  efforts,  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  the  exhibition,  but  in  the  interest  manifested  by 
a vast  assemblage  of  respectable  farmers,  the  Society  heard  from 
Dr.  Darlington,  an  ingenious  and  instructive  address ; and  ad- 
journed to  the  Red  Lion,  to  receive  Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Brent,  Mr.  Barnitz,  of  York, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  city  and  county,  and 
other  gentlemen  whom  they  had  invited,  to  honour  them  with 
their  company  at  dinner. 


Mr.  President, 

and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, — 

I should  certainly  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  attempt- 
ing an  Address  to  this  respectable  Association,  on  the  subject 
of  their  pursuits — a subject  on  which  every  member,  proba- 
bly, has  more  practical  information  than  myself — but  that  I 
esteemed  it  an  imperative  duty  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
promoting  the  views  of  the  Society,  in  any  mode  which  they 
might  be  pleased  to  designate.  I can  only  regret  that  they 
have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  their  selection,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I will  say,  however,  that  if  an  ardent  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  Institution,— an  honest  pride  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  intelligent  farmers,  quickened  by  a jealousy  of 
every  circumstance  which  can  affect  the  interests  or  high 
standing  of  the  Agricultural  community, — and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  generally',  as  distin- 
guished for  their  enlightened  attainments  in  their  profession, 
as  they  are  for  their  patriotism,  and  correct  deportment  as  ci- 
tizens,— if  these  attributes  may  conciliate  your  indulgence 
for  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  the  Address,  I feel 
that  I may  safely  claim,  for  a few  moments,  your  candid  and 
favourable  attention. 

I shall  not  presume,  at  this  time,  to  undertake  a dissertation 
on  the  practical  details  of  husbandry,  nor  to  edify  you  with 
precepts  concerning  the  most  approved  systems  of  rural  eco- 
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nomy.  Tliese  subjects  have  been  discussed,  with  signal  abi- 
lity, by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  at  our  former 
meetings;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  theme  of  many  instruc- 
tive discourses,  on  future  occasions.  My  purpose  is,  simply, 
to  notice  some  of  those  considerations,  which  I conceive 
ought  to  stimulate  our  patriotic  farmers  to  increased  exertions 
for  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge;  and 
thereby,  as  a necessary  consequence,  to  promote  the  interests, 
and  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied, notwithstanding  the  advances  of  modern  husbandry,  that 
we  have  ample  room  for  further  improvement  in  the  practical 
operations  of  the  farm;  and  that  we  have  much  to  learn  re- 
lative to  their  true  theory , — or,  in  other  words,  those  laws, 
or  principles  of  causation,  which  govern  the  processes  con- 
nected with  successful  culture.  That  it  is  desirable  to  effect 
this  improvement,  and  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  nature,  of  which  we  may  advantageously  avail  our- 
selves in  our  labours,  every  rational  mind  will  admit.  To 
promote  these  objects,  no  mode  seems  more  eligible  than  that 
which  we  have  adopted,  in  the  formation  of  this  Society.  By 
the  agency  of  such  institutions,  detached  facts,  and  the  insu- 
lated experience  of  individuals,  may  be  brought  together  into 
a common  fund,  producing  mutual  and  augmented  benefit, 
— conflicting  opinions  may  be  compared  and  corrected, — and 
the  scattered  rays  of  truth  made  to  converge  into  a pencil  of 
light,  that  will  at  once  trace  and  illuminate  the  paths  of  genu- 
ine Agricultural  philosophy.  The  importance  of  liberal  asso- 
ciations, in  promoting  and  disseminating  useful  knowledge, 
has  long  been  understood  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  science, 
and  the  arts.  Our  philosophical  societies, — our  academies  of 
science, — and  our  mechanic  institutes, — are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  fact:  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  intel- 


ligent  farmers  are  beginning  to  perceive,  and  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  institutions,  in  reference  to  their  own  pur- 
suits. The  benefits  diffused  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  our 
elder  sister,  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  not  only  in  our  own  state,  but  through- 
out the  Union;  and  I am  sanguine  in  the  hope,  that  we  shall 
successfully  emulate  her  honourable  career.  I am  confident 
that  the  intercourse  of  our  distinguished  farmers,  at  our  annual 
meetings,  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  improving  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock,  and  promoting  more  correct  views  of  ru- 
ral economy, — but  that  it  will  also  subdue  those  prejudices, 
which  are  entertained  by  many,  in  relation  to  every  thing 
new, — or  with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  It  is  a fre- 
quent, and  I apprehend,  a well  founded  observation,  that 
while  those  engaged  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  are  prompt 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  invention  and  device  that  will 
facilitate  their  labours,  and  advance  their  interests, — the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  are  too  apt  to  be  jealous  of  innovations  upon 
established  practices;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  tardiness 
and  reluctance  with  which  they  adopt,  or  countenance,  new 
improvements.  This  characteristic  is  unquestionably  owing, 
in  great  measure,  to  their  retired  habits;  and  to  the  want  of 
that  liberal  intercourse  with  each  other,  which  meetings  like 
this  are  so  well  calculated  to  promote.  It  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  privation,  that  prejudices  get  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  become  extremely  difficult  to  be  eradicated;  But 
it  will  be  found  that  a proper  culture,  is  as  beneficial  to  the 
intellect,  as  to  the  farm;  and  that  the  prosperity,  as  well  as 
the  respectability,  of  the  farmer,  will  ever  be  in  a direct  ratio 
with  his  intelligence.  I never  can  believe  that  the  pursuits  of 
Agriculture  are  incompatible  with  general  knowledge,  or  sci- 
entific attainments:  for,  although  it  was  intimated,  in  ancient 


times,  that  wisdom  was  inaccessible  to  him  who  held  the 
plough , and  ivhose  talk  ivas  of  bullocks,  yet  the  passage  was 
long  since  received  as  apocryphal,  and  the  suggestion  abun- 
dantly refuted  by  experience.  We  have  seen,  and  have  pro- 
fited by,  the  wisdom  of  the  holders  of  the  plough.  We  have 
seen  our  practical  agriculturists  “ sought  for  in  public  coun- 
cil”— we  have  seen  them  “sit  on  the  judges’  seat” — and,  so 
long  as  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall  be  esteemed  amongst  us, 
our  country  will  hold  in  grateful  reverence,  the  memory  of 
the  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon-.- 

''It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  lamented,  that  there  should  be 
those  yet  amongst  us,  who  undervalue  the  aids  which  science 
proffers  to  the  labours  of  Agriculture;  and  who  persist  in  de- 
grading the  profession  to  a mere  blind  routine  of  manual 
drudgery.  The  investigations  of  the  chemist  and  the  natural- 
ist are  denounced,  by  such,  as  unprofitable  speculation,  idle 
theory,  and  book-farming.  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  a 
bugbear  theory  is,  with  many  who  plume  themselves  on  be- 
ing sagacious,  practical  farmers.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
wild  and  extravagant  notions  indulged  by  those  who  were 
deficient  in  facts  and  knowledge — and  what  science  has  not 
had  its  absurd  theories? — But  a moment’s  reflection  will  teach 
us  that  this  is  no  argument  against  theory.  Sound  theory  is 
nothing  but  a true  explanation  of  the  causes,  and  modes,  by 
which  effects  are  produced.  There  are  certain  laws  which 
control  and  regulate  every  process  in  nature;  and  to  compre- 
hend those  laws  correctly,  is  to  possess  the  true  theory  of  the 
process.!  Is  this  an  acquisition  to  be  despised?  Or  will  any 
one  pretend  that  all  theory  can  be  discarded  ? On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  man — not  even  the  most 
prejudiced,  plodding  disciple  of  empiricism,  in  any  profession, 
who  has  not  his  theory,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
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mind  possessing  intelligence  enough  to  observe  a succession 
of  phenomena,  or  series  of  connected  facts,  not  to  form  some 
theory,  however  imperfect,  of  the  laws,  or  modes  of  causa- 
tion: and  I venture  to  affirm,  that  the  facts  themselves  will 
always  be  most  carefully  ascertained  by  those  who  seek  to 
understand  the  principles  which  govern  them.  Few  things 
are  more  abundant  than  false  facts, — or  assumptions  purport- 
ing to  be  facts:  and  none  are  so  prone  to  adopt,  and  be  mis- 
led by  them,  as  those  who  disdain  to  theorize,  or  investigate. 
If  these  views  are  correct,  it  becomes  our  interest,  as  it  should 
be  our  pride  and  ambition,  to  apply  them  judiciously  to  the 
business  of  the  farm.  We  should  endeavour  to  qualify  our- 
selves to  observe  with  accuracy — to  scrutinize  facts,  and  make 
legitimate  deductions.  If  those  who  have  preceded  us,  have 
observed  negligently,  or  reasoned  incorrectly,  and  thereby 
advanced  absurd  theories, — let  it  be  our  province  to  rectify 
their  mistakes.  The  explosion  of  an  old  error,  is  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  the  discovery  of  a new  truth.  It  surely 
will  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a true  solution  for  every  phe- 
nomenon in  nature;  and  if,  as  is  alleged,  the  book-farmers 
have  led  their  brethren  astray  by  erroneous  theories,  let  it  be 
our  business  to  detect  the  fallacies,  and  expose  the  errors  of 
their  works.  Let  those  who  delight  to  rail  at  the  absurdities 
of  Agricultural  writers,  distinguish  themselves  by  the  more 
noble  and  profitable  employment  of  promulgating  sound  doc- 
trines. Let  us  all  commence  our  labours  by  collecting  a fund 
of  carefully  ascertained  facts,  in  every  department  of  our  pro- 
fession; and  then  proceed  cautiously  to  the  explanation. 

A complete  qualification  for  this,  requires  some  prepara- 
tion, it  is  true:  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  make 
valuable  contributions  for  that  object.  Every  intelligent  far- 
mer has  observed  facts,  and  acquired  information  by  experi- 
ence, which,  if  communicated,  would  throw  light  upon  the 
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processes  oi  Agriculture.  To  understand  those  processes  in- 
timately,— or,  in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  theorize  correctly 
— would  doubtless,  as  before  observed,  require  some  prelimi- 
nary scientific  attainments: — for  Agriculture  is,  in  reality,  a 
comprehensive  system  of  natural  science — embracing  a know- 
ledge of  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 
A knowledge  of  these,  however,  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  to  enable  us  to  proceed  understandingly,  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult  to  acquire,  as  is  generally  supposed;  and 
ought  to  constitute  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of 
youth.  With  such  qualifications, — which  every  man  may 
possess,  with  a little  industry, — the  labours  of  the  farm  be- 
come a source  of  delightful  instruction,  as  well  as  of  profit. 
Every  process  in  the  annual  routine  of  husbandry  is  more  or 
less  connected  with  those  auxiliary  sciences;  and  thereby  be- 
comes a legitimate  object  of  philosophical  inquiry.  If  we 
would  ascertain  the  true  character  and  composition  of  the  soil, 
— determine  which  of  its  constituent  parts  are  superabundant, 
— and  what  earths  require  to  be  added,  to  ameliorate  its  qua- 
lity,— wTe  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Mineralogy.  A knowledge 
of  this  science  is  implied  in  every  successful  investigation  of 
this  important  branch  of  Agriculture:  and  the  extent  in  which 
it  is  possessed  will  generally  determine  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  the  inquiry  is  prosecuted./  It  is  a knowledge  of 
which  every  man  possesses  more  or  less,  although  he  may 
not  be  aware  of  it, — as  Moliere’s  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
had  all  his  life  conversed  in  Prose,  without  knowing  it  I 
Every  farmer  knows  that  an  excess  of  clay  may  be  corrected 
by  the  addition  of  sand — that  an  undue  proportion  of  sand  re- 
quires the  odmixtion  of  aluminous  earth,  &c.  to  fit  it  for  the 
successful  culture  of  plants; — and  experience  has  taught  us 
all,  that  calcareous  earth,  or  lime,  is  a most  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  formation  of  a good  soil.  These  circumstances, 
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as  already  remarked,  are  connected  with  mineralogy;  for  he 
that  can  distinguish  the  various  earths  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  soil,  and  determine  their  relative  proportions, 
is  something  of  a mineralogist, — and  is  so  far  qualified  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aids  of  that  science  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  labours.  It  is,  then,  apparent,  that  a portion  of  the 
science  is  indispensable  to  the  Agriculturist  who  would  suc- 
ceed in  his  pursuits.  May  we  not  safely  infer,  that  an  addi- 
tional portion  would  enable  us  to  carry  our  improvements 
to  a greater  extent — to  augment  the  productiveness  of  our 
lands, — and  add  the  pleasures  of  intelligence  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  profit? 

The  interesting  science  of  Chemistry , so  universally  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  arts  and  manufactures,  is  not 
less  important  in  the  business  of  Agriculture.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the  pursuit  of  mineralogical 
science;  and  necessarily  enters  into  every  investigation  of  the 
constitution,  and  qualities  of  the  soil.  By  its  aid,  we  learn 
the  presence  or  the  absence,  of  those  ingredients  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  injurious,  or  beneficial,  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables;  and  it  enables  us  to  correct,  or  counteract,  such 
as  have  been  found  to  be  pernicious.  The  entire  system  of 
preparing  manures,  and  applying  them  with  the  best  effect, — 
the  ascertaining  of  the  comparative  values  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, as  food, — and,  in  short,  the  laws  which  control  the  af- 
finities of  matter,  and  regulate  the  various  processes  of  the 
field,  the  farm-yard,  and  the  kitchen,  are  all  legitimate  objects 
of  chemical  science. 1 How  important,  then,  is  it,  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  the  lights  which  it  affords,  and  be 
enabled  to  conduct  our  operations  upon  rational,  and  intelli- 
gible principles,  instead  of  groping  our  way,  at  random,  in 
empirical  darkness!  To  the  labours  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
we  are  indebted  for  a lucid  and  successful  application  of  chm 
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mistry,  to  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture.  His  happy  genius  has 
not  only  carried  the  torch  of  science  into  the  workshops  of 
art, — but  has  cheered,  with  its  light,  the  dreary  caverns  of  toil, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, — and  extended  its  beneficent  radi- 
ance to  the  operations  of  husbandry,  which  adorn  its  surface. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  truly  enlightened  Agri- 
culturist, a knowledge  of  the  rudiments,  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Botanical  science,  deservedly  claims  a place.  By 
the  aid  of  Botany,  in  the  just  and  comprehensive  meaning  of 
the  term,  we  not  only  learn  to  know,  and  to  distinguish  plants 
from  each  other, — but  we  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
habits,  functions,  and  properties  of  vegetables; — all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  interest  us  in  tbeir  culture, — their  influ- 
ence on  surrounding  objects, — and  their  utility  to  man,  whe- 
ther as  articles  of  food,  raiment,  or  medicine.  It  furnishes 
us,  in  fact,  with  a key  to  the  simple,  yet  admirable  system  of 
order,  which  nature  has  observed  in  all  her  works — but  more 
especially  in  the  arrangement,  or  classification  of  living,  or- 
ganized beings.  ^The  elements  of  this  science, — which  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  person  of  common  capacity — will 
instruct  us  in  many  truths  which  are  important  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  farm,  and  the  garden;  and  will  also  rid  our  minds 
of  some  prejudices  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  ages 
of  darkness  and  credulity/  They  will  teach  us,  that  upon  all 
created  objects,  endowed  with  organic  life,  Omnipotent  Wis- 
dom has  impressed  certain  permanent  distinctive  characters, 
by  which  their  individuality  is  preserved;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  strange  conceits  which  still  infest  some  of  our  breth' 
ren,  relative  to  the  transmutation  of  plants,  are  as  unfound- 
ed in  fact,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  reason.  We  shall  learn, 
indeed,  that  species  may  be  improved  by  culture — (for  that 
is  a very  material  object,  with  the  judicious  farmer,)  and 
also,  in  some  few  instances,  that  those  nearly  allied  to  each 
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other  may  commingle:  but  we  shall  find  that  the  notion  of  a 
generic , or  even  of  a specific  transformation , in  the  botani- 
cal character  of  any  plant,  is  so  preposterous, — so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  established  laws  of  nature, — that  its  ex- 
istence can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tracing  it,  through  the 
obscure  channel  of  tradition,  to  the  unenlightened  age  in 
which  it  originated.  The  prevalence  of  prejudices  such  as 
this,  is  not  merely  injurious  by  leading  the  farmer  to  over- 
look the  true  mode  in  which  pernicious,  or  unprofitable,  ve- 
getables are  propagated;  but  it  exerts  an  unhappy  influence 
on  the  mind — substituting  credulous  indolence  for  philoso- 
phical inquiry — and  thereby  retarding  our  progress  in  the 
career  of  improvement. 

Zoology , or  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  animated 
nature,  is  also  an  useful  and  important  acquisition  to  the  Agri- 
culturist who  would  be  master  of  his  profession:  for  his  pur- 
suits necessarily  comprise  a degree  of  knowledge,  more  or  less 
extended,  of  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  material 
world — the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  value  of  our  domestic  animals,  or 
the  skill  and  attention  requisite  to  procure  an  improved  stock 
— a subject  of  immense  interest  to  the  farmer, — and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  a distinguished  member  of  this  Society  has  af- 
forded an  example  of  successful  zeal,  and  liberal  enterprise, 
as  honourable  to  himself,  as  it  has  been  advantageous  to  his 
country, — without,  I say,  enlarging  upon  this  fruitful  topic, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  advert  to  a sin- 
gle subdivision  of  the  science,  termed  Entomology , — or  that 
branch  of  Zoology  which  treats  of  insects.  A more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  characters  and  habits  of  those  destructive 
myriads,  which  invade  every  department  of  our  labours,  and 
often  blight  our  fondest  hopes,  is  exceedingly  desirable:  for 
it  is  only  by  such  knowledge  that  we  can  successfully  con- 
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tend  against  their  ravages.  The  obstacles  presented  by  unia- 
vourable  soils,  climate,  and  sea-sons,  are  but  trifling  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  our  prosperity,  compared  with  the  havoc 
committed  by  insects,  in  the  various  stages  of  their  existence. 
Frequently,  after  devoting  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
their  culture,  wc  are  doomed  to  sec  our  choicest  fruits,  our 
most  valuable  crops  of  grain,  and,  sometimes,  even  the  herb- 
age in  our  pastures,  ruined  and  swept  away  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  those  formidable  invaders.  Against  such  multitudi- 
nous foes  it  is  vain  and  futile  to  wage  a direct  warfare.  It 
is  by  a scientific  acquaintance  with  their  history, — an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  their  habits, — that  we  are  to  check  their 
multiplication,  or  avert  the  mischiefs  which  they  perpetrate. 
Some  signal  instances  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  knowledge,  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science  ; and  are 
familiar  to  every  naturalist.  We  have,  in  some  measure, 
availed  ourselves  of  it,  in  the  processes  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  ascertained  that  certain  modes  of  culture,  certain  seasons 
for  ploughing  and  sowing,  the  introduction  of  certain  varie- 
ties of  grain,  &c.,  will  interfere  with  the  propagation,  and 
prevent  some  of  the  ravages,  of  those  destructive  enemies. 
But  much  remains  yet  to  be  known,  to  enable  us  to  obviate, 
completely,  those  ruinous  and  vexatious  evils:  and  whoever 
shall  contribute  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object,  will  be  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Agri- 
cultural community.* 


* It  is  b«t  justice  here  to  state,  that  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  our 
fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Thomas  Sat,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  elegant  illustrations, 
and  scientific  researches  in  Entomology : as  also  for  the  patient  and  perse- 
vering industry  with  which  he  continues  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  in  that 
interesting  department  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  James  Woiith,  of  Bucks 
County,  a highly  intelligent  member  of  this  Society,  has  likewise  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject;  and  has  set  an  example  of  practical  investiga- 
tion into  the  habits  of  Insects,  with  a view  to  counteract  their  mischiefs-, 
which  entitles  him  to  our  best  thanks,  and  is  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  every 
enlightened  farmer  in  our  country. 
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If  he  who  caused  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  ong 
grew  before,  was  esteemed  superior  to  all  the  warriors  and 
statesmen  who  had  defended  and  adorned  their  country, — 
what  should  be  the  honours  awarded  to  him  whose  discove- 
ries would  enable  us  to  guard  our  harvest  fields  from  devas- 
tation, and  secure  the  delicious  fruits  of  our  orchards,  our 
vineyards,  and  our  gardens?  Surely,  the  knowledge  that 
could  accomplish  this,  would  be  worthy  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  attain:  and  I am  convinced  it  never  Can  be  fully 
attained,  without  the  aid  of  those  lights  which  are  afforded  by 
natural  science.  Hence  it  is,  that  I have  ventured  to  invitp 
your  attention,  to  subjects  which  have  been  too  much  ne- 
glected, (not  to  say  despised,  as  being  thought  idle,  and  unpn> 
fitable,)  by  a numerous  portion  of  our  farmers.  Although 
they  possess  information,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  every 
branch  to  which  I have  adverted, — yet  from  the  want  of 
those  aids  afforded  by  the  elementary  principles,  and  the  lucid 
methods  of  scientific  arrangement,  their  progress  is  difficult, 
— their  theories,  or  deductions,  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
— their  experience  is  frequently  unprofitable,  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  others, — and  the  success  of  their  operations 
wholly  and  necessarily  fortuitous. 

A new  era,  however,  is  happily  dawning  upon  us.  Some 
of  our  most  enterprising,  and  successful  farmers,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  acquirements  in  every  branch  of  science 
which  has  relation  to  Agriculture.  They  have  demonstrated 
the  important  truth,  that  liheral  attainments  are  not  only  com’ 
patibla  with  practical  farming,  but  that  they  contribute  essen- 
tially to  elevate  the  profession  to  its  legitimate  rank  in  the 
scale  of  human  pursuits.  It  is  to  such  men,  chiefly,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Agricultural  Associations,  which  have 
recently  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
find  from  whose  agency  we  may  fairly  hope  for  the  most  be'- 
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neficial  results.  la  aid  of  their  labours,  there  have  also  ap- 
peared several  valuable  Agricultural  Journals,  diffusing  light 
and  knowledge  throughout  the  land:  amongst  which,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  distinguish  one,  which  has  so  honourably  dis- 
tinguished itself,  by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  it  has  ad- 
vocated our  best  interests,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  The 
American  Farmer. 

Seeing,  then,  that  our  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  Agri- 
culturists sustain,  by  their  example,  the  positions  which  I 
have  assumed,  I trust  their  importance  will  be  correctly  ap- 
preciated by  those  whom  I have  the  honour  now  to  address: 
and  that  every  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  cursory  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  my  views  have  been  presented. 
Entertaining,  as  I do,  the  highest  veneration  and  respect  for 
the  character  of  the  Independent  Farmer, — my  only  object 
has  been  to  show,  that  it  was  due  to  himself,  and  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  avail  himself  of  all  the  lights  which  science  can  im- 
part, and  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  general  im- 
provement, in  this  improving  age.  I consider  it  all  important 
that  our  American  Agriculturists  should  be  duly  informed 
in  every  department  of  useful  knowledge — not  merely  that 
they  may  secure  the  prosperity,  and  sustain  the  dignity,  of 
their  immediate  profession — but  because  I view  an  enlight- 
ened Yeomanry  as  constituting  the  best  hope  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  duration  of  its  freedom  : 
For  if  ever  the  flame  of  Liberty  shall,  unhappily,  be  extin- 
guished in  our  country,  there  is  nothing  hazarded  in  the  pre- 
diction, that  the  last  scintillations  of  the  celestial  fire  will  be 
observed  among  the  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
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